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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

BY MRS. Francis Steinthal. 


Nursery Modelling. 

T, is most important in the teaching of modelling to little 
.hat they should each have the model they are copying 
before them. The pride of possession leads them to carefully 
mdv the points of their own particular model, and as no two 
are ever alike, leads of course to individuality in treatment 
and finish. I have often seen when visitmg large classes, 
thirty 1 oranges turned out, all as alike as a row of pins, 
anti all carefully mottled with a pen point, to resemble the 
rough skin of the lion orange. A very nice play for an homy 

but the children know no more about form, nor using tb.irey . 

rightly, at the end of the hour, than they did at the beginning. 

\ good modeller is always observing and comparing , and this is 
the power we must help the children to cultivate. We wi 
suppose a class of six children, and for the first lesson we will 
take an apple. In a previous paper I recommended terra cotta 
clay to parents, but I would now advise modelling paste or 
nursery use. It requires no wetting, is perfectly clean, anc 
hardens sufficiently to do away with baking. It costs is. ( • 
per lb., and can be obtained from Alberti, i> Oxford Road, 
Manchester, either in grey (a lovely shade) or terra cotta. t 
is rather more costly than the terra cotta, but saves the nursery 
furniture and the children’s clothes. 

Owing to the increased cost, I would advise the teacher to 
take six small apples. Place the pupils round the table, an 
sit at the head. Each child and the teacher will have a boar 
before her, a lump of paste or clay, and an apple on the table, 
and a piece of twig one inch long. Make the children first te 
you if the model is round like a ball, or like the earth, it 
skin is smooth or rough, if it is quite even all round, ( ‘tc. 
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Then take a piece of paste and put it on the board, and add to 
it little by little more paste, always pressing it together with 
the thumb. A child must be all thumb in modelling. When 
it appears about the size of the model, take it in the palm of 
the left hand and roll it round and round between the two 
hands, slightly flatten at both ends, and make an indentation 
by pressing the little finger in. 

Place the apple on the board, take up a little paste the size 
of a doll’s button, roll it round in the hand, and place it in the 
hollow, then poke it with the twig to look like the rough little 
tip seen on the model. 

Take the apple again into the left hand, and turn it up. 
After this the clay must not be placed again on the board, as 
the pressure would flatten the beautiful round end. 

Make another hollow with the little finger, and put the twig 
in it. Clay stalks are disappointing and always disappear. 

As the children have noticed that the models are all smooth, 
if you are working in paste carefully go over the surface with 
the right thumb, carefully noticing any special marks seen on 
their individual model. The apple is then finished, and the 
children have had a good lesson in seeing. 

A pear can be taken in the same way, and next month we 
will take other forms and textures. 

For the benefit of the busy mother I will give a summary of 
the above, which may be of use during the lesson : 

1 . Place board, clay, model and little twig before each child, 

2. Press small pieces together with the thumb. 

3. Take in palm ofleft hand. 

4. Roll. 

5. Make hollow with little finger. 

6. Make tip and put it in. 

7. Work it with twig. 

8. Take in left hand. 

9. Make hollow on other side. 

1 o. Put in twig. 

1 1. Mark little differences. 

12. Smooth. 


What Shall we Play ? The Worker s Game. 

This game can be played either in the house or garden, and 
is an inexhaustible source of pleasure to chddren, hating, 
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, irama “ This is the way we wash our clothes,’ 

like the lyrical cirdi > ^ that are now-a-days approved of 

no ending. Man y ® ver y good in tone, elevating to 

by even education* 1 of instruction in the sweetest 

the moral s, and fob 1 tip _ but everything is done for 

and prettiest of - ^ 8 allowed to invent themselves, 

the children, th ^ irls are girls no longer, but pigeons, 

They are ^ a % ige on-cote, and the game 

and that two thes e similies could be found fifty 

is played very prettily, but tne . b children themselves. 

P.ay,«en s u S that 

' Tit hM has but read of a'dish in a story-book, it will be 
“if the child • f week ” But I maintain that if 

keenly manna to h,m for ^ ^ chM and points out 

a grown up p s as he eats his porridge, that the 

that he can of the child will be crushed, and the child, 
losbig' the sweet feeling of original invention, will put the 
idea from him, and will not allow it to enter his dream-world. 
There would be more Stephensons in the world ,f parents and 
teachers did not consider it their duty to teach their awkward 
clumsy, world-worn imaginings to the little dreamers around 
diem. Who are living in a fairy world older people are 
no more permitted to enter. Stephenson utters a plea tor 
them, “They will come out of their gardens soon enough, 
and have to^go into offices and the witness-box. Spare them 
yet awile, O conscientious parent! Let them doze among 
their playthings yet a little ! for who knows what a roug , 
wayfaring existence lies before them in the future r or 
these reasons I approve of the Worker’s Game. Once startec , 
little ones can invent their own work, and how to show t eir 
trade. 

In playing the Worker’s Game, two or three children leave 
the room, or if in the garden, go out of sight, arrange nl> clt 
handicraft they w r ish to represent. When they have decide >■ 
and divided the various actions that can be taken in tlf 
business between them, they knock at the door : — 

Spectators: “Who is there?” 

The Workers: “Three Strangers.” 

Spectators : “ Come in.” 
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The artizans walk forward and say 

lhree strangers have entered into this town, 

W ho for their w'ork have won renown. 

They’ve wandered lately far and wide, 

To gain experience hard they’ve tried. 

And now' they’ve come from distant shore 
l o show' their skill and pow*er once more. 

Who shall guess the craft they play 
Shall be their master for to-day. 

The three workers then begin to act different actions of 
their chosen trade. If, for instance, they are joiners, one 
planes, another bores, and the third saws. When this has 
been acted a short time the spectators are allowed to give 
their guesses. If they cannot find the trade out, the same 
three again go out ; but if they guess rightly they become 
spectators, and the game goes on. Children are allowed to 
dress a little, but use no implements. 


Skipping-Rope Game. 

Two children turn, and the child w r ho is going to skip takes 
four stones in her hands. She runs in, skips twice, then 
bends down and lays one stone on the ground, but must be 
up again ready for the rope, skips twice, puts another 
stone down, and so on till the four stones are on the ground, 
when she runs out to rest a moment. She then skips twice 
again, stoops and picks up one stone, skips tw'ice and picks 
up the second and so on, and runs out when the four stones 
are in her hand. 

The next game is to substitute two stones, then three, etc. 

Two little girls of eight and nine learned to do this well in 
an afternoon, and are very fond of the game. 


Little Cooks. 

Topsey's Kcdgeric. 2 ozs. cooked fish ; 1 oz. patma rice ; 

Toz. butter; 1 hard boiled egg; j of an egg; salt; pepper; 
etc. ; about 4 grains of cayenne. Throw the rice into boiling 
salted w'ater, and let it boil with the pan lid off for 12 minutes, 
then strain it through a sieve and dry it in front of the fire. 
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Take all skin and bone from the fish and break it up with 
a fork melt the butter in a pan, and add the fish, nee, and half 
die-hard-boiled white of egg, chopped finely; season, and 
fir until quite hot, then add the quarter of a beaten raw egg. 
Turn h out on to a hot dish, pass the other half of the hard 
hoiled egg through a sieve on to the top of it, and decorate 
with small pieces of parsley 

Marjory's Raspberry Sandwich. i egg; i? oz. castor 
sugar : if oz. flour; f oz. butter; f teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Break the egg into a basin, and whisk it a little, 
add the sugar, and whisk until quite thick, then add the 
butter, melted but not hot. Stir in the flour and baking 
powder very lightly, and turn it at once into two well greased 
sandwich tins, and bake them at once in a quick oven. 

Turn them out and spread a layer of jam on one, and put the 
other on the top. Sift sugar over and they are ready for use. 

EDITH OLLIFF, 


Ingratitude. 


Once upon a time there lived in a town in Greece, a judge. 
Anybody who felt they had been treated unkindly or unjustly 
could go to him and he would listen to their complaints and 
help them. All who wished to speak to him must ring a bell 
which was hanging from a stone pillar not far from his house. 
Very few complaints were made, so that beautiful plants 
began to climb up the pillar and soon hid the cord and bell 
from sight. 

In the town lived a man so rich that he kept carriages and 
horses. One day when he was visiting his fields where his 
men put the horses out to grass, he saw an old animal not so 
beautiful and less lively than the others. 

V hy is this animal here ? ” the master asked the man who 
was with him. 


>- ir, it is the old horse Astree, wTiich your sons rode when 
t ey were young, which took your father to the grave-side, 

3-n which drew the carriage when your son returned from 
his travels 


“ What ! the horse I used 

SO Ugly r ” 


to admire so much has become 
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“ Sir, he is very old .” 

“ I will not have such a horse in my stables. Send him to 
the woods, he must not remain with the others ” 

Having said this he left the field. Then something sad 
happened. Poor Astree, seeing his friends were staying in 
the field, refused to leave them. The men, who had been 
told by their master to turn him out, armed themselves with 
long whips and chased the old horse. Frightened and out of 
breath the poor beast ran until he came to a haystack which 
he jumped over and so escaped. 

Night came and when his friends were going to their 

stables to find cool fresh beds, Astree was sadly licking the 
wounds which had been caused by the lashes of the whips. 

Lying on the hard earth, without water to drink, no hay to 
eat, the poor creature turned his eye up to the sky "and 
whinnied. Nobody saw him. Nobody heard him, and 
nobody came to help him. 

When the daylight appeared the old horse, nearly dead 
with cold and hunger, struggled on to his feet and found the 
high road. Hobble dey, hobble dey ! on he went, hungry 
and thirsty. Suddenly he came to the stone pillow covered 
with fresh green leaves. He ran up to it and began to eat 
the foliage. What do you think happened ? The moment he 
pulled the branch down the bell began to ring. The Judge 
was so surprised to hear it that he ran out of his house door 
and came to the pillar quite out of breath, to find only a 
horse there. 

“ What is this r A horse ? I have never had such a call 
before ! Where can his master be r ” He asked the people 
who ran up to see who could have rung the bell, but nobody 
had seen the horse with a man. 

“ This is a surprise ! ” said the Judge. “ Hallo ! he cried 
to the crowd. “ Does anybody know who is the master of 
this horse.” One man said he did, and another said he 
didn’t. At last, after wasting some time in talking, a man 
came up, and cried out, while the bell went on always ringing 
(for the poor beast was so hungry he could not leave off 
eating.) 

“ This horse belongs to the man who owns the field and 
house, at the end of the town. Ihen he told the Judge the 
history of poor Astree. The Judge gave orders that the 
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.H'W 

. al ,i„,..l must be brought before him. Without 

master of t ^ ^ wantedj the heartless man came up. 

?Does this horse belong to you,” the Judge asked. 

“ Rut 


“ But ,, 

« There is no but. Rep 1 ) • 

« My dear Judge, if " ^ 

“ There is no if. Answer. 
“Well, then ” 


or Mo r ,, 

« Yes, Judge, the horse belongs to me. 

« Whv have you driven it out to perish . 

“ Because he was old, too old, ancl could only eat and do 
no work. What do you think I ought to have done with 
such an old beast r 

When the Judge heard these words he trembled with anger, 
and the people murmured, and the wind caught up the word 
that seemed to come from every lip. 

“ Ungrateful ! ungrateful ! ” Astree again pulled a branch, 
and the bell rang out the same word. 

“Ungrateful! Ungrateful! Ingratitude!” cried the Judge 
in his turn. “ The horse has worked thirty years for you, and 
you turn him out with nothing to eat, to let him be eaten by 
the wolves, or taken by thieves. 

“Think of what he has done for you. He helped your sons 
to become good riders, he has carried your wife, he took your 
father to his last resting-place. He has also worked in your 
fields, and helped to make you rich. And now that he is old 

and useless, you drive him away to death ! I command 

you, on pain of a fine, that will come to six times the expense 
of keeping the horse, to take him back again, to care for him, 
and treat him well as long as he lives. All those who now 
listen to me will see that you obey me. Do not forget my 
words, and think over them. Go, ungrateful man ; 1 have 
nothing more to say.” 

lhe Judge then ordered the crowd to disperse, and went 
into his house. 

Astree s master returned home, leading the old horse, who 
was delighted to find himself once more in his comfortable 
stable. He was cared for and nursed after this, for many 
)ears, when he was able to render his master a great service- 
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A terrible war was raging in Greece, and one day the 
soldiers surrounded his master’s house. He, seeing his 
danger, tried to escape ; but found that all his horses had 
been taken, and that Astree only was left in a stable 
His master mounted the old animal, and prayed him to fly 
and save the life of the man who had been so cruel to him. 

You can imagine how thankful the master was to the Judge 
for punishing him, when he and Astree arrived in safety among 
friends, and to the end of his life, Astree was carefully and 
lovingly tended. 


Brush Drawing. 

The following extract is taken from a paper by George W. 
Cox, which appeared in Longman’s Magazine ten years ago. 
Mr. Cox is writing on Japanese Art, and his remarks are so 
apposite to the present moment, when England is realizing 
how much she can learn about the early art training of her 
children, from the Japanese and other nations, that his words 
cannot fail to interest both parents and teachers : — 

“ But to say the least, it is our duty, if we can, to promote 
art education in this country, to note every point in which the 
Japanese not merely leave us far behind in the race, but in 
which they teach us lessons which we have not yet learnt. 

. . . . Dr. Dresse rightly insists even more strongly on 

the need of considering well the influence which the Japanese 
method of writing has in fostering the power of a child to 
seize the outlines of natural form. The child must draw the 
multitude of characters used as the signs of the written 
language. These he draws with a brush, holding the paper, 
which is absorbent, in his hand. Ihen the whole arm 
works, motion being got from the shoulder, the elbow, and 
the wrist alike. From the first, therefore, the Japanese 
child in learning to write is unconsciously learning to draw 
with a free hand. Then he would learn to w r rite with a 
hard pen or pencil, and with the same hard point, he would 
make his first attempt at free-hand drawing, and only after he 
had become accustomed to the hard point would he ha\ e tin 
yielding brush placed in his fingers. By the Japanese method 
the child learns the value of touches w r ith a thoroughness un- 
practicable under any other system, and the admixture of solid 
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black with outline drawing imparts an effectiveness and life t() 
much of his work which is wholly lacking in many of the pro _ 
ductions of our art schools. 

Next month we shall give a second paper on Brush Drawing 
written by a pupil of Mr. Cook’s, a lady who has several times* 
appeared in the catalogue of the Royal Academy. 


My dear Children, — Have you ever heard of a Floral 
Clock ? Has anyone ever told you, or have you ever read 
that flowers go to sleep at different times r 

The days are getting longer, and no doubt your mothers 
let you stay in the garden a little later every evening, j u . st 
as I let my children go out again after they have had tea. 

I want you to do something for me in this time. If there 
are several of you, one must say that he will watch a daisy, 
another that she will watch a buttercup, and so on, and the 
moment it closes its eye, you must run and find out the exact 
time. If you are fortunate to possess a real watch, so much 
the better, you and the watch can then work together. Keep 
a little note book and write down the flower, and the time. 
To be quite sure you have made no mistake, take the same 
flowers two or three nights, and then choose another. 

You see, if we can get a good flower clock, it may be of 
great use to you some day when you are grown up and take 
long walks. If you do not happen to have a watch on you, you 
will always be able to tell the time as evening draws nigh. 
And il you taught the table to some poor boys who cannot 
afford to buy watches you may be doing them a very great 
service. 

Will you send a list of the flowers you notice and the time 
before the 30th of June to 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

A prize of 3 s. is offered to girls under 12 for the best short 
tale, not to exceed 150 words, on the subject “ Ingratitude.’ 

A prize of 3 s. is offered to boys under 12 for the best design 

or a kite. Drawing paper not to exceed the size of a sheet 
ot note paper. 

S( nd to Auntie Mai, Wharfmead, Llkley, by June 30th. 


BOOKS. 


En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 


dear Editor, -An article in this month’s Macmillan on the 
“ Education of Girls,” points out the contrast between the old system of 
repression, and modern liberty, the writer of which, whilst rejoicing that 
much that was injurious and superstitious has disappeared, is disposed to 
think that the pendulum has swung almost too far to the other side. 

Discussing in the Nineteenth Century the question whether there 
should be an Imperial University for women, Canon Browne says women 
should have opened to them (i) A course of higher education which is best 
fitted to develop and strengthen their intellectual and spiritual powers, and 
(2) A career in connection with higher education comparable in honor and 
emolument with that open to men. He considers that these can only be 
obtained by the establishment of a separate University for women, because 
those which we already have were founded by men, and their needs have 
been, and are solely considered in the arrangement of their curriculum. 

I should have referred last month to the “ Life of Frcebel,” by H. 
Courthope Bowen, of which the Pall Mall Gazette , March 13, says : “ We 
believe no one having to do with children, can but be benefitted by its 
perusal, and must also feel that many of the thoughts and methods if 
adopted by the teacher, must be a true and wholesome leavener in the life 
and education of the child.” 

Some unknown friend sent me this month an American paper which I 
have unfortunately mislaid, from which I cut an interesting article urging 
parents to give their children every opportunity of gardening, as the best 
means of teaching them to observe and to use their hands intelligently. 
Give them a little patch all to themselves, not put away in a corner, but 
where sun and air can give their efforts a chance of success, select such 
plants as are likely to shew encouraging results, and their simple flowers 
will be a never-failing* source of delight and instruction, especially if, as 
some small children I know have, they can also take possession of a little 
corner of the greenhouse for work on wet days under their mother’s eye. 

The following short article on Sunday Afternoon Music,’ from the same 
paper appeals to me very much : 

“ We have sometimes wondered whether we do not make a mistake in 
not making more of the love of music that seems to exist in the heart of 
every child of every nation. We often try to educate our children into a 
love of music by offering them that which is altogether beyond their 
capacity, and which they cannot at all understand. Our young people 
taken as a whole, in our homes I mean, while they have the innate love of 


